DEVELOPMENT   OF   A   CHILD
too far-reaching effect from early analysis, an effect that might
endanger the cultural development of the individual and there-
with the cultural riches of mankind. However far we may press
forward there is always a barrier at which a halt must be called.
Much that is unconscious and entangled with complexes will
continue to be active in the development of art and culture.
What early analysis can do is to afford protection from severe
shocks and to overcome inhibitions. This will assist not only
the health of the individual but culture as well, in that the over-
coming of inhibitions will open up fresh possibilities of develop-
ment. In the boy I watched it was striking how greatly his general
interest was stimulated subsequent to the satisfying of a part^of
his unconscious questions, and how greatly his impulse for^ in-
vestigation flagged again because further unconscious questions
had arisen and drawn his whole interest upon themselves.
It is evident, therefore, that, to go more into detail, the effective-
ness of wishes and instinctive impulses can only be weakened by
becoming conscious.    I can, however, state from my own observa-
tions that, just as in the case of the adult, so also with the young
child this occurs without any danger.    It is true that, beginning
with the explanations and increasing markedly with the inter-
vention of analysis, the boy showed a distinct change of character
which   was   accompanied   too   by   'inconvenient5   traits.    The
hitherto gentle  and  only occasionally  aggressive boy became
aggressive, quarrelsome, and this not only in his phantasies but
in reality.    Hand in hand with this went a decline in adult
authority which is by no means identical with an incapacity to
recognize others.    A healthy scepticism, that likes to see and
understand what he is asked to believe, is combined with a capacity
to acknowledge the deserts or skill of others, particularly of his
much-loved and admired father and also of his brother Karl.
Towards the female sex, due to other causes, however, he feels
somewhat superior and rather protective.    He shows the decline
of authority chiefly by his companionable friendly attitude, which
is the same in regard to his parents.    He values highly being able
to have his own opinion, his own wishes, but at the same time
he finds obedience difficult.    He is, however, easily taught better
things and is generally obedient enough to please his adored
mother in spite of its often being hard for him.    Taken all round,
his upbringing offers no peculiar difficulties in spite of the 'incon-
venient9 traits that have appeared.
His well-developed capacity for being good is in no way
diminished; it is, indeed, rather more stimulated. He gives
easily and gladly, imposes sacrifices upon himself for people
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